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FOREWORD 


Of this little volume it can scarcely be said that it 
is perfumed with the incense of burning, midnight oil, 
for it did not come about in that way. What is herein 
written reaches far back into the laboratory of human 
experience and observation, but the genesis of the volume 
was after this manner: 

The writer was requested, several years ago, to deliver 
a series of addresses to the students of a Christian col- 
lege in the Middle West. He began with the thesis that 
“young life and holiness are compatible,” and daily that 
thesis seemed to naturally expand into addresses, the 
subjects of which now constitute chapter headings. 
Students manifested an interest in the addresses to the 
point of asking permission to copy the outlines, which 
was granted. 

A conviction gradually deepened upon the writer, that 
the field covered by the addresses was a neglected one, 
and that they should be published. From this con- 
viction there seemed no escape, so the addresses were 
put into manuscript form in the time snatched from busy 
days during several series of Bible lectures, and are 
herewith sent on their mission of loving service. They 
are followed with the earnest prayer of him who spoke 
and wrote, that they may prove a blessing to both young 
and old, who read. 

Sincerely, 


J. A. HUFFMAN, 
Fepruary 28, 1925. Marion, Indiana. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Only one thing more is needed to insure for this book 
a ready acceptance and a wide reading among the 
Holiness Young People of America, and that is a better 
and wider acquaintance with Prof. Huffman himself. 
To those of us who do know him, this is just such a book 
as we would expect—simple, sensible, strong, spiritual 
and Scriptural. As one in but the early prime of man- 
hood, he speaks to youth without talking over a long 
distance or interim between them and himself, and with- 
out having to stoop from a pedestal of seniority. 

As one well seasoned and established in Christian ex- 
perience, he ‘writes neither as a rigid theologian, nor as 
a ranting declaimer, but as one familiar, by actual 
travel, with the Way of Holiness, so as to be able to 
tell his younger brothers how to keep to the Kingdom 
boulevard without detouring in the ways of the world, 
and near precipices where there have been so many 
wrecked. 

Being a teacher, Brother Huffman practices clearness, 
directness and close application to his subject; address- 
ing young people, he takes cognizance of their apti- 
tudes, and their abilities; knowing society and schools, 
and knowing well his subject, he speaks to them up to 
date. 

Besides the subject of Religion in general, as related 
to youth, and the added chapter of Counsels for Young 
People, there are there five cardinal themes for Young 
People’s interests handled— 
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their studies, 

their affections, 

their sports, 

their own personalities, 
their occupations. 


In each of these, in turn, is shown the beneficial adapta- 
tion of the principles and experiences of Christian Holi- 
ness. I have read it all, with some care, and I take 
pleasure in commending the book to four classes of 
readers. 

To all Young People, irrespective of their religious 
state or affiliation. It deals with the matters that are 
surely occupying your mind, and will doubtless suggest 
to you a course of safety and success. 

To the Holiness Young People of the land. It will 
show you more plainly the naturalness of your super- 
natural experience; will help you in your symmetrical 
development, and will guard you against “Society” 
dangers upon the one hand, and Seclusion strain upon 
the other. 

To the Older People of the home and of the church 
and of the Holiness Movement—“lest we forget.” 

To our Ministers, everywhere, both for its substance 
and its style, as an aid in ministering and conserving 
spirituality in the age of adolescence. 

And I shall not only follow the book with prayer for 
its mission, and desire for its extensive circulation; but 
I shall hope that its appearance through our inter- 
denominational Holiness channels may give its beloved 
author a wider introduction within the Holiness Move- 
ment at large. JoszpH H. Smrru. 
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I: The Religion of Youth. 


“And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him.” 
Luke 2:40. 

“And he went down with them, and came to Naza- 
reth, and was subject to them: but his mother kept all 
these sayings in her heart. And Jesus increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
Luke 2:51, 52. 

“T write unto you, young men, because ye have over- 
come the wicked one. I write unto you, little children, 
because ye have known the Father. I have written unto 
you, fathers, because ye have known him that is from 
the beginning. I have written unto you, young men, 
because ye are strong, and the word of God abideth in 
you, and ye have overcome the wicked one.” 1 John 2: 
13. 14: 

“Tet no man despise thy youth; but be thou an ex- 
ample of the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, 
in spirit, in faith, in purity.” 1 Tim. 4: 12. 

“Because it is written, Be ye holy; for I am holy.” 
1 Peter 1:16. 

“T am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I naw 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for me.” Gal, 2:20. 


Note: Compiled Scripture passages standing at heads of chapters 
are quoted from the King James Version. Quotations in the chapters 
themselves are from the American Version. 


I: The Religion of Youth. 


The religion of the Bible is not exclusively 
a religion of adulthood, as is supposed by some. 
A careful examination of the New Testament 
discloses the fact that there are direct state- 
ments and inferences, which, thoughtfully fol- 
lowed out, reveal the religion of childhood and 
youth quite as unmistakably as that of adult- 
hood. ; 

The period of childhood innocency is reflect- 
ed in the very brief, but significant statement 
concerning the child Jesus, who was a perfect 
specimen of normal boyhood, plus the deity 
of His nature, found in Luke 2:40: “And 
the child grew, and waxed strong, filled with 
wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him.” 
These few words cover the period from the 
time Jesus was brought back from Egypt to 
Galilee, until He was twelve years old. Ref- 
erence is made to His physical, His mental and 
spiritual development. 

The period of youth and young manhood is 
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also reflected in a similar statement concerning 
the only perfect young man, in Luke 2: 51, 52: 
“And he went down ‘with them, and came to 
Nazareth; and he was subject unto them. .. . 
And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and men.” Here a fourth 
development is noted, which is also found in 
normal young manhood: it is the social nature 
asserting itselfi—He advanced in favor with 
“God and men.” 

When it is stated that these periods in the 
experience of Christ reflect similar periods in 
the lives of children and youth, it is not to 
be understood that the normal youth is upon 
the plane with the Christ. He was a specimen 
of normal childhood and youth, plus. The 
quantity sign “plus” is here used for that 
which shone through the lines of the normal 
humanity of His life; in other words, His 
deity. This perfect boy and perfect young man 
never experienced any spiritual break, never 
sustained any strained relationship to God; 
therefore never needed pardon or reinstate- 
ment. Perfect as is the analogy to normal 
youth furnished by the distinctly marked pe- 
riods of His human development, this analogy 
breaks down when applied to the spiritual rela- 
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tionship of the normal child. It is the experi- 
ence of the race that every other child, despite 
its parenthood and nurture, sustains a broken 
relationship to God, and becomes, sooner or 
later, conscious of sin both in nature and act. 
It needs the grace of pardon and purity by 
which reinstatement with God the Father is 
attained. Apart from this fact, the period of 
normal childhood, as well as that of youth 
and young manhood, are reflected in the corre- 
sponding periods in the life of Christ. 

There is another fact just as significant in 
the experience of Jesus. The period of youth 
and young manhood was prefaced by His ac- 
knowledged responsibility as a son of the law, 
which set Him about His “Father’s busi- 
ness.” This is His first recorded temple visit 
after His redemption at the age of forty days, 
and is recorded in Luke 2:41-50. 

This assuming of personal responsibility at 
the age of twelve corresponds to the dawning 
of the adolescent period in the normal youth, 
when there is a physical, an intellectual, a spir- 
itual, and even a social, awakening. This fact 
It does not appear at the exact age of twelve, 
is well known to students of child psychology. 
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as some mature earlier than others, but twelve 
is the approximate average age. 

Students of religious psychology have dis- 
covered, that this dawning of the adolescent 
period marks a high point of probability for 
conversion. Religious statistics disclose the 
fact that a large percentage of the successful 
leaders of the church were converted at this 
period. No higher pinnacle of probability for 
this spiritual quickening is ever reached, ex- 
cept at about the average age of sixteen, which 
marks the highest point of religious suscepti- 
bility in life. After this pinnacle is passed 
the liklihood for conversion rapidly decreases. 
Girls arrive at the adolescent period a little 
younger than boys, as girls are two or three 
years ahead of boys in developing physically, 
mentally and spiritually; but they meet upon 
the highest plane of religious susceptibility at 
approximately sixteen. 

By citing the beginning of the adolescent 
period as occurring at the approximate age of 
twelve, with its corresponding religious awak- 
ening, it is not to be inferred that no boys 
or girls are converted earlier. An occasional 
child conversion is recorded as early as from 
five to seven years of age—the former girls and 
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the latter boys. While the beginning of adoles- 
cence marks the average period of personal 
responsibility and accountability, there are 
those who arrive at that period earlier, as well 
as there are those who reach it later. 

It is important also to note that more than 
50 per cent of those who become Christians 
are brought 'to Christ before leaving the teen 
age. Of the less than 50 per cent of persons 
who are saved beyond the teen age, the per- 
centage gradually dwindles with the increasing 
years from twenty to fifty; and when the line 
of fifty years is once crossed, only now and 
then one becomes a Christian. It is estimated 
that only one in fifteen thousand of the persons 
who attain 'the age of sixy-five years, not hav- 
ing been saved before that time, is ever saved. 
Another way of saying the same thing is, that 
approximately only two per cent of the people 
of the United States who have reached the 
age of twenty-three without being converted 
and identified with the church, will ever become 
Christians. This, then, is the significant fact, 
that for tthe very great majority of people, 
it is either the “religion of youth” or no re- 
ligion at all. 

It should also be remembered that, as Ma- 
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rion Lawrence said, “The saving of an aged 
man or woman is the saving of a soul, a unit. 
The saving of a boy or a girl is the saving of 
a multiplication table, which will go on multi- 
plying down through the years.” The one is 
the saving of a soul; the other the saving of a 
life. | 

The religion of youth though essentially the 
same as that of adulthood, is expressed in the 
manner and terms peculiar to and consistent 
with youth. It has its own way of expressing 
its emotions, as well as its convictions and inter- 
ests. Youth must be given the opportunity to 
“speak, feel and think as a child,” while it is 
a child. This is legitimate, and to be expected, 
and must be insisted upon just as much as that 
“childish things” be put away when maturity is 
reached. 

Youth is more likely to express its faith in 
terms of life, rather than in terms of doctrine; 
in deed rather than in word. Even the experi- 
ence of youth in coming into the Christian life 
differs from that of the adult, and no two ex- 
periences are exactly alike in every respect, re- 
gardless of age. But as the person who crosses 
the Mississippi River near its source, where it 
can be waded, is as truly on tthe other side as 
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the one who ferries across near its mouth, 
where it is a mile wide, so the young person 
who crosses over into the Christian life early, 
where tthe experience differs from that of 
adulthood, is as truly a Christian as one who is 
converted later. 

What great mistakes young people have 
made in measuring their own experiences by 
those of adults, and what even greater mis- 
takes ‘have been made by good-meaning Chris- 
tian workers, who have not recognized the 
fact that youth must be dealt with as youth, 
and must not be held to rigid adult standards 
in relation to details of experience! Both of 
these are tragic, for they are almost certain 
to, and have frequently driven the young 
into despair in regards to their own religious 
life. Youth, with its religion which is essen- 
tially the same as that of adulthood, must be 
given the opportunity to unfold itself in a nat- 
ural way. It, like the bud, when torn open by 
violent hands, is hindered in attaining perfect 
flowerhood. 

The Apostle John makes a surprising chal- 
lenge to youth when he says: “I write unto 
you, young men, because ye have overcome 
the evil one.” “I have written unto you, young 
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men, because ye are strong, and the word of 
God abideth in you, and ye have overcome the 
evil one” (1 John 2: 13, 14). Has John not 
overestimated the strength of youth? 

In a way perhaps not yet fully estimated, 
the world’s work is carried on by the young. 
The history of all time reveals the fact that 
the young have largely fought the wars of all 
lands, many of them being yet in their teens. 
The athlete and pugilist crosses the line of 
maximum strength and endurance at the sur- 
prisingly early age of from twenty-five to 
thirty. It is a well-known fact that few men 
succeed in business who do not attain success 
in early life. William Pitt was prime minister 
of England before he was twenty-five. Saul 
was ‘the official referee at the stoning of 
Stephen, the first Christian martyr, at the age 
of twenty-seven. Miriam was but a small girl 
when she stood guardian over little Moses, and 
thus preserved the world’s greatest lawgiver. 
Timothy could not have exceeded eighteen 
years of age when he became assistant to the 
great apostle. Helen Keller, who became blind 
and deaf at two years of age, with all her 
handicap was ready for college at twenty-one; 
graduated from Radcliffe College in a little 
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more than the regular period, and had written 
three of her books by the ‘time she was twenty- 
eight. Sir Isaac Newton discovered the law 
of gravitation at the age of twenty-one. David 
Livingstone was twenty-one when called to be 
the apostle to Africa. Alexander, called the 
Great, had conquered the world at thirty-two. 
Even the God-man, who undertook the most 
stupendous task in all the world, that of poten- 
tially redeeming the human race by reconciling 
God to man, “finished” it at the age of thirty- 
three. 

Of those who made their distinct contribu- 
tions to their generations, and all subsequent 
ones, later in life, it is quite universally true, 
that the die was cast early. Longer time is re- 
quired in some instances to achieve, but the 
course is determined in youth. In the light of 
all these facts, the challenge to youth by John 
appears significant and befitting. 

From these facts, and many others which 
might be gathered, it is evident that there are 
potentialities in youth with which we have yet 
scarcely reckoned. These potentialities may be 
directed into channels of good or evil, as his- 
tory shows. The strength of youth, itself, 
may constitute a snare, against which they 
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need to be warned. The challenge to Christian 
youth is, that all its powers be directed toward 
the destruction of evil, and the construction of 
the good. 

The charge made by Paul to youth is no less 
striking than the challenge by John. To the 
youthful Timothy he wrote: “Let no man de- 
spise thy youth (italics mine) ; but be thou an 
ensample to them that believe, in word, in man- 
ner of life, in love, in faith, in purity” (1 Tim. 
4:12). What more could be expected of mid- 
dle-aged or even aged men and women than is 
enjoined here? This young man was exhorted 
to be an “ensample’—one to be patterned 
after. He was to be an ensample to other be- 
lievers. The things wherein he was expected 
to excel were in “word” or conversation, in 
“manner of life” or conduct, in the manifesta- 
tion of “love,” in the exhibition of “‘faith,” and 
in the practice of “purity” or holiness of life. 

Here, again, the reality and vigor of the 
religion of youth is testified to in the strongest 
terms, and by one most competent to know. 
Surely only those could be asked to meet such 
expectations — to become examples to both 
young and old—who have attained to the very 
best religious experiences possible, to whom 
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Christ has imparted His own Divine life. 
There is enough in this challenge to engage 
the purest, strongest and most courageous soul. 
While maturity is not to be expected of the 
young, purity evidently is. Whatever is pos- 
sible to the more advanced in years, by the way 
of definite crises, experience and relationship 
is possible to youth. This statement leads log- 
ically to the interesting thesis around which 
the following chapters are written — that 
young life and holiness are compatible. 
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II: Holiness and the Intellectual Life. 


“And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God. with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ Luke 10:27. 

“Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
will guide you into all truth: for he shall not speak of 
komself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he 
speak: and he will shew you things to come.” John 
Ges. 

“Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify the peo- 
ple with his own blood, suffered without the gate.” 
Heb. 13 24z: 

“And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding 
exceeding much, and largeness of heart, even as the sand 
that ts on the sea shore.” I. Kings 4:29. 

“Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word. of truth.” II, Tim, 2; 15, 


II: Holiness and the Intellectual Life. 


Holiness and the cultivation of the intellect 
are perfectly consistent when both are under- 
stood. There is something called “holiness” 
which is not holy, and something called 
“scholarship” which is not scholarly. These 
two things which appear so contradictory to 
some people need to be examined more care- 
fully and. set in proper relation to each other, 
and all will be clear and harmonious. 

God never intended that head and heart 
should be pitted against each other, as though 
there existed no relation between them. It is 
not necessary that we choose between “head re- 
ligion” or “heart religion,” as some suppose. 
Jesus commanded that we love God with the 
mind, as well as with the heart, soul and 
strength (Luke 10:27). So that, instead of 
divorcing the head and heart, both may go 
together, the head in search for truth, the heart, 
at the same time, appropriating the truth dis- 
covered. It is in holiness that the heart life 
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and the intellectual life meet and contribute 
each to the other. 

The intellectual life is dependent upon the 
physical. “A sound mind in a sound body” 
is a splendid motto for young people. 

Holiness makes for cleanliness of person. 
Slovenliness is neither a mark of intellectuality 
or piety, and is not conducive to either. Holiness 
of life implies cleanness of habit. Statistics 
of certain colleges disclose the fact that no 
young men who were users of tobacco in any 
form ever stood at the head of the classes in 
those particular institutions. There were 
bright young men matriculated in those col- 
leges who were addicted to the use of tobacco 
in some form, but there were equally bright 
young men whose keen minds had not been 
dulled by the use of nicotine, and these grad- 
ually, but certainly, made their way to the 
head of the classes and remained there. 

The body is the instrument which the spirit 
uses, as certainly as the piano is the instrument 
upon which the master-artist plays. It is no 
more essential that the great musician be pro- 
vided with a good instrument upon which to 
play, if he is to reproduce the harmonies of 
his spirit, than that the mind should be provided 
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with a sound body as its instrument of expres- 
sion. 

A piano manufacturer relates how, upon a 
certain occasion, various makes of pianos, 
among which was his own, were publicly sub- 
mitted to a most rigid test by being played upon 
by a great pianist. As those skilled fingers 
were brought down upon the keys of his piano 
with a tremendous thump, and ran like light- 
ning across the keyboard, he shuddered lest 
it would not stand the severe test and strain 
to which it was being submitted. But, fortu- 
nately for his piano and its maker, the in- 
strument was sufficient for even such a rigid 
test as this. Fortunate, also, is that young 
man and woman whose bodies are found suf- 
ficiently strong and capable to be the instru- 
ment of the soul in the exercise of its great 
functions—the intellect or the power of know- 
ing, as well as its other two powers—sensibil- 
ity and will. In the measure that holiness is 
conducive of clean personal habits, which, in 
turn, are necessary to the highest and best 
intellectuality, are holiness and the intellec- 
tual life related. 

Holiness delivers from the giddy rounds of 
“society,” with its exactions on the energy, 
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time and resources of young people, and en- 
ables them to give themselves to more diligent 
quest after the worth-while things of the soul 
and intellect. Many young men and women 
who have lost themselves to a fickle and su- 
perficial society will forever remain subnormal 
when measured by the serious and correct 
standards for intelligent youth. They have 
sought nothing, have found nothing, and have 
made nothing of themselves. 

Holiness of heart and life also saves from 
the goddess of fashion, with her tyrannical 
decrees which make such levies upon the lives 
of her devotees. Many young people appear 
pitifully helpless in the clutches of this foe 
of the best things in spiritual and intellectual 
life. To them fashion and display constitute 
the maximum of attainment. Holiness saves 
from this sorry spectacle, and makes possible 
the utilizing of time, energy and money, for- 
merly dissipated upon the ever-changing vani- 
ties, for the better and more abiding things of 
a well-cultivated and properly directed spiritual 
and intellectual life. 

Better still, holiness of heart—rather, the 
Author of heart purity, the Holy Spirit— 
guides him who goes into the quest for truth, 
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in that search; for of Him it has been written, 
“He shall guide you into all truth’ (John 16: 
13). Whatever the legitimate field of truth 
in which the search is made, the help of this 
Guide is promised. While He is particularly 
interested in that truth which saves from sin 
and brings into a right relation with God, it 
cannot be otherwise, than that He is interested 
in every quest after truth, whether it be in 
the field of history, philosophy, science, theol- 
ogy, or any other realm, and will guide him 
who seeks His help from falling into soul- 
damaging error. It is not too much to claim 
that the keen, pure mind of one thus directed 
in his search after truth is able to discover 
facts, comprehend meanings and grasp truth 
which lie beyond the reach of unaided human 
intellect. There is no reason why the Holy 
Spirit should not be invited to our classes, 
to our laboratory experiments and observa- 
tions, and be expected to aid us in every legit- 
imate quest for truth. A sense of His pres- 
ence and help will give a new meaning to our 
experiments, observations and knowledge. 

It is undeniable that all about us are facts 
stubborn and indisputable which defy philoso- 
phy and analysis, but which must be cata- 
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logued as facts, nevertheless. It is here that 
the unaided intellect staggers and fails. It is 
here where even the brightest minds become 
entirely incompetent. The writer of Hebrews 
cites a typical mystery fact when he says: 
“By faith we understand that the worlds have 
been framed by the word of God, so that what 
is seen hath not been made out of things which 
do appear” (Heb. 11:2). Men may go on 
in their philosophizing on the method of world 
creation, running the gauntlet of guesses from 
the “fortuitous concourse of atoms” to the 
“nebular hypothesis,” but it still remains true 
that the fact of creation can only be grasped 
by faith. It is pathetic, indeed, to observe the 
strenuous efforts made in the field of-so-called 
science, with God excluded. The surgeon who 
did not believe in the existence of the soul 
because he had dissected human bodies with- 
out finding one, and the astronomer who did 
not believe in God because he had often swept 
the heavens with his telescope and had never 
seen Him, are typical cases. But whether it 
be the mystery fact of the growth of a blade 
of grass or the creation of the worlds, or any 
other fact which lies between these two ex- 
tremes, the faith element is necessary to the 
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clearest understanding. It may be added, then, 
that holiness, which brings to such a clear 
and happy understanding of the otherwise un- 
knowable, is a certain cure for doubt, material- 
ism and skepticism. 

It logically follows, then, that the training 
of the intellect by a process which reckons 
with its inability to comprehend truth without 
help apart from itself, and its dependence upon 
the ministry of the Holy Spirit and a faith 
inspired by Him, produces humility. Quite 
aside from the suppositions of some, that edu- 
cation puffs up, produces conceit and vanity, 
to be truly educated is to be truly humble. 
A lack of education, a little education or a 
bad process of education may create self-im- 
portance, but true education never does. This, 
of course, argues the importance of educating 
young people in such institutions where first 
things are put first, and where their faith is 
not undermined by bad processes of education. 
Only such as have discovered the vast fields 
of knowledge, have made some little excursion 
into these unexplored realms, and have been 
conscious of this Guiding Presence, can fully 
appreciate the vastness of the fields, the utter 
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incompetency of the human intellect, and the 
Divine Help promised. 

The clearest thinkers of all the ages were 
men who recognized their need of help from 
a source higher than themselves, and were, 
in a larger or smaller way, conscious of such 
help. 

He who, almost four thousand years ago, 
penned the account of creation must have been 
given a revelation entirely beyond the scope 
of his own reach of mind, for he narrated 
things which transpired in the remote ages 
of the past, which no human eye witnessed. 
So clear and authoritative is this narrative 
that the boasted knowledge of the millenniums 
since has not been able to supersede it. The 
same man received the Decalogue, the moral 
code for all mankind, for all lands, and time, 
because he talked face to face with God. Solo- 
mon, the sage of the Old World, received his 
superior wisdom as a gift from God. The pro- 
fessionally untrained fishermen and tax col- 
lector of Galilee were made the custodians and 
forebears of the Christian faith, for its Author 
well knew that their right attitude toward God 
would more than compensate for their lack of 
professional training, particularly reckoning 
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with the prejudice against Christianity which 
was certain to accompany training in the 
schools of those days. That college graduate 
and ambitious young doctor of the law, Saul 
of Tarsus, would never have been heard of 
had it not been that he met the Lord and ac- 
cepted His program in answer to the humble 
plea: “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
That mind already trained, but now quickened 
by a touch of the Divine, formulated the the- 
ology for the Christian Church—a theology 
not only applicable to his own day and people, 
but for all days and all peoples since. Sir 
Isaac Newton is reported to have said that 
he could get more astronomy by reading his 
Bible for a single hour than by watching all 
night in his observatory. The pious Kepler, 
having proved by mathematical processes his 
hypothesis that the earth’s orbit is not a circle, 
but an ellipse, exclaimed: “‘O God, I think Thy 
thoughts after Thee.” 

The men whom God used to pen the Book 
of Books, the book which has lived longest and 
most in men’s lives, which is loved more, has 
been translated into a larger number of lan- 
guages than any other book, and which con- 
tinues to outsell, annually, a dozen of the other 
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most popular titles, were “holy men.” Holiness 
was the secret of their great achievement, 
apart from which God could not have used 
them thus. 

Holiness and the loftiest intellectuality are 
not opposed to each other, but are found to 
supplement each other in a remarkable man- 
ner. 


III: Holiness and the Social Life. 


“And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make him a help meet for him.” 
Gen. 2:18. 

“But from the beginning of the creation God made 
them male and female. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and cleave to his wife; 
and they twain shall be one flesh: so then they are no 
more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder.” Mark 10:6-9. 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: 
for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness? and what communion hath light with darkness?” 
2 Cor. 6:14. 

“Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing, and ob- 
taineth favour of the Lord.” Prov, 18:22. 

“Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing; and I will receive you,” 2 Cor, 6:17, 


III: Holiness and the Social Life. 


Man is a social being: God made him so. 
“Tt is not good that man should be alone’ is 
engraved deeply into the constitution of hu- 
man nature. 

A right social life means right relations with 
those about us. Holiness necessitates not only 
right relation with God, but also right rela- 
tions with fellow-men. Not only is there pos- 
sible harmony between holiness and the social 
life, but, apart from a harmonious relation of 
the two, there can be no real holiness nor 
correct social life. A holiness which does not 
leaven the social life in an ennobling, uplifting 
manner is not holiness at all. A social life not 
so ennobled and uplifted, though it may be gov- 
erned by the rules of a superficial and hypo- 
critical “etiquette,” is wantonly corrupt at 
heart. 

Holiness makes for kindness and courtesy. 
The common home kindnesses and courtesies 
so much neglected and forgotten are revived 
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and practiced by genuine holiness. This is 
true within the home circle and in the other 
associations. It also accords the honor due to 
superiors in all walks of life, whether they 
be parents, teachers or others. It makes the 
government of the home, school and state 
easier. Of course, society has an “etiquette,” 
but it is a kind of veneer or pretense. Holi- 
ness of heart and life puts a genuineness, hon- 
esty and wholeheartedness into etiquette. 

Holiness eliminates the trifling and coarse 
from the social life. It makes possible a social 
group which refuses to indulge in foolish, giddy 
or trashy conversation. It makes the con- 
science sensitive to unworthy things. 

Many young people, whose consciences have 
been made sensitive to the light and frivolous 
things, have experienced the reactions which 
came from their social group. It was a gather- 
ing small in size and of a perfectly legitimate 
nature. Not a profane, unchaste or obscene 
word was uttered; not an ungentlemanly or 
unladylike thing was done. But that pure and 
sensitive soul returned to his room, feeling 
that its joy and sweetness were gone. What, 
then, was the matter? It was simply this: 
Some one had thoughtlessly said a light thing, 
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which, in turn, provoked another trifling word. 
This conversation went the rounds, being in- 
dulged in by the various members of the group, 
meaning no harm. But the fullness of joy 
had given place to emptiness as the result of 
an evening of light, meaningless and chaffy 
conversation. 

Perhaps some one may be tempted to con- 
clude that such a theory of life would put a 
ban on pleasant words and smiles; would ob- 
ject even to laughter. Such is not the case. 
Pleasant words and smiles are as natural to 
the pure in heart as dewdrops and sunshine 
to a perfect morning of the springtime. Whole- 
some laughter is as sweet as the perfume of 
flowers and as delightful as the murmuring 
of the brook. But there is a world of differ- 
ence between pleasant words and smiles and 
wholesome laughter, and light, meaningless 
and chaffy conduct and conversation. Holiness 
puts a ban upon the latter, but a premium 
upon the former. The pure heart is capable 
of discernment between the two. 

Holiness saves not only from degrading 
amusements, such as the moving-picture show, 
the dance, the theatre, the prize-fight, but also 
from the desire for them. Strange as it may 
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seem to the uninitiated, those who live holy 
lives have all these things they desire, but they 
do not desire any of them. Holiness subtracts 
out of lives only the things which are unholy 
and unworthy, and adds the things which are 
pure and worth while. 

Holiness naturally finds companionship with 
kindred spirits—the very choicest in society. 
Naturally enough, young people select young 
people with whom to associate; but there have 
been instances where youth, for a time, has 
been compelled to move generally in the so- 
ciety of adulthood until a suitable group of 
young people was raised up. 

There is something lacking in the life of a 
young man or woman who will leave the so- 
ciety of the pure and noble and mingle with 
those whose associations tend to lead them 
downwards. Such conduct is an indictment 
of one’s personal religious experience and 
character. He or she may possibly be beguiled 
into such a course temporarily, but real holi- 
ness of heart, if maintained, will direct pack 
to the society of the pure and good. 

What has been said about holiness seeking 
out its own in relation to society generally is 
equally true, or possibly even more so, when 
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it comes to special friendships. How holiness 
can enter into intimate friendships with un- 
holiness is a puzzling question. ‘The extreme 
likelihood is that there is something wrong 
with such “holiness.” 

Holiness is not immune from friendships, 
nor from special or intimate friendships. As 
it does not render its adherents subnormal or 
abnormal in other natural things, neither does 
it render them such in relation to this. But 
holiness of heart and life seeks ‘its special 
friendships with choice, pure, kindred spirits, 
such as‘ are able to reciprocate spiritual help- 
fulness. There are still to be found, by those 
who seek them, special friendships of that pure 
and lofty kind. There is upon recent record 
the special friendship of a young man and 
woman, who, through their reasonably long . 
period of special friendship which eventually 
led to their marriage, never spent an evening 
together without, sometime during that eve- 
ning, kneeling together in prayer. Such 
friendships indulged in with such sincerity 
of purpose and in such a God-honoring: man- 
ner are not to be feared, but are certain to 
become fruitful of lasting happiness. 

Naturally enough, special friendship leads 
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to life companionship. Of all the events of 
life, this is one of the most important. A mis- 
take here is irreparable. Since God has a dis- 
tinct plan for every life, and the only way to 
enter into that plan is by the way of absolute 
abandonment to Him, it is most important that 
such relationship to God should be found, and 
that the problem of life companionship be solved 
in the certainty of the will and plan of God. 

A false modesty or a natural timidity fre- 
quently hinders young people from facing the 
question of life companionship frankly and 
even intelligently. It is a perfectly natural and 
legitimate thing for young people, as they ap- 
proach the marriageable age, to give consid- 
eration to the subject of marriage. Even long 
before that age is reached, youthful flights 
of imagination carry them, momentarily at 
least, into the realm of life companionships. 
Of course, such thoughts are premature and 
pass with the varying moods. But there comes 
a time to every normal young person when 
the problem assumes the proportions of a real 
one, and should neither be brushed aside with 
indifference nor solved without the most 
thoughtful, prayerful consideration. 

Life companionship is not only natural and 
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normal, but necessary. It is of Divine origin 
and appointment, and is God’s method of peo- 
pling the world and perpetuating the race. One 
woman for one man is God’s decree from the 
beginning. These two whom God thus joins 
together are one flesh, and for each other all 
else that belongs to this world is forever for- 
saken. There is nothing in the world more 
beautiful and sacred than for two pure, young 
lives, under the blessing and benediction of 
God, to give themselves wholly to each other, 
taking each other as husband and wife, living 
together: after God’s ordinance in the holy 
bonds of matrimony; loving, honoring, com- 
forting and keeping each other in days of good 
and evil report, in sickness, in health, in pov- 
erty and in wealth; and, forsaking all others 
keep themselves only for each other, until death 
them doth part. Beautiful, sweet, God-or- 
dained relationship! 

But the very importance and sacredness of 
this relationship argues strongly for the 
thoughtfulness, prayer and Divine guidance 
with which it should be approached. Uncer- 
tainty and doubt might be tolerated in relation 
to minor matters, but not here. Nothing short 
of assurance of being in the will of God per- 
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sonally, and certainty as to knowing His will 
in relation to this subject, is safe when this 
tremendously important subject is considered. 

Caution against a hastiness in deciding the 
subject of life companionship seems neces- 
sary. There is a period somewhere about the 
middle of normal adolescence when the social 
instincts have asserted themselves powerfully, 
and the mental faculties are somewhat behind 
in development and maturing, which needs 
careful and loving oversight. It is that period 
which has been unsympathetically and unkind- 
ly dubbed “the period of puppy love,” but 
should be accorded a more humane considera- 
tion, for it is perfectly normal in both sexes. 
This oversight, of course, must be extended 
to youth by thoughtful and considerate parents 
or guardians, for youth is driven at this period 
by social passions to well-nigh helplessness. 
Unguided youth is likely to misinterpret this 
surging of social passion, and, if unrestrained, 
may fall into special friendships, and thus pre- 
maturely the course to life companionship is 
pursued. Caution is necessary here, both for 
the youthful victim of this early social up- 
heaval, and for parent and guardian, whose 
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duty it is to extend loving, patient, sympathetic, 
but resolute, assistance. 

But the word of caution needs to be ex- 
tended to some who belong to an older and 
more matured group. Some have decided the 
matter of life companionship too indifferently 
to all that is involved. Others have even forced 
the issue, and have closed their eyes to God’s 
will in this matter to their own sorrow. Such 
a step, without taking God fully into the 
whole matter, is certain to result in regret 
and failure. In the measure that holiness 
brings man into the will of God, in relation to 
the weightier matters of life, are holiness and 
the social life related. 

There are very good reasons why the will 
of God should be discovered and obeyed rela- 
tive to life companionships. 

First, for the sake of the individual whose 
future is involved. It is not selfish to reckon 
thus with one’s self. If it is selfish to do this, 
it is at the same time unselfishly selfish, for 
not only is the happiness and well-being of the 
individual involved, but of those to whom he 
must be responsible in the future. 

Then, it is equally important, for the sake 
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be obeyed in the matter of life companionship. 
One member of this relationship cannot suffer 
without involving the other. Love that is real 
will seek only such life relationship as will 
make possible the happiness of both members 
of the contract. Marriage is good and desir- 
able; but it were better not to marry at all 
than to marry outside of the will of God. Out- 
side of the will of God, and only there, is the 
old adage true, that marriage is a lottery. 

Again, marriage should be only in the will 
and plan of God, for the sake of the offspring 
of that union. It is naturally to be expected 
that marriage should result in children. Child- 
less homes, necessarily or unavoidably, are sub- 
jects of pity; childless homes, intentionally, 
are to be censured. 

Children have not only a right to be well- 
born physically, and with a reasonable intel- 
lectual heritage, but also to be well-born in rela- 
tion to spiritual things. Thousands of families 
have been robbed of this full and rightful 
heritage because of parental failure. As certain 
as like causes produce like effects, marriage 
outside of the will and plan of God will be re- 
flected in the family life. It is only just to the 
wisdom and mercy of God to note that He has 
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overruled some matrimonial blunders which 
have been atoned for in bitter tears; but it is 
presumption to expect Him to do it when faces 
have been turned against better light and con- 
viction. 

Lastly, but not least, life companionships 
should be only in the plan and will of God, for 
the sake of Him who has ordained the sacred 
institution of marriage, and has taken such 
an interest in the happiness and success of men 
and women as to make it possible for such 
companionship, around which all other inter- 
ests gather, to be sought and found in that 
intelligent and loving plan of Infinite Wisdom. 

From the foregoing considerations, the con- 
clusion is inescapable, that the social life is un- 
satisfactory and even hazardous apart from 
holiness—a life wholly in the plan and purpose 
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IV: Holiness and the Play Life. 


“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood 
as a child, I thought as a child: but when I became a 
man, I put away childish things.” I. Cor. 13:11. 

“Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” I. Cor. 10:31. 

“Abstain from all appearance of evil.” I. Thess, 5:22. 

“To every thing there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven.” Eccl. 3:1. 

“For bodily exercise profiteth little: but godliness is 
prefitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” I. Tim. 4:8. 


IV: Holiness and the Play Life. 


What is the relation between a Spirit-filled 
life and play? To this interesting question 
comes the answer in a regular medley of 
voices. When each voice is heard distinctly, 
the answers are found to cover an exceedingly 
interesting range, all the way from “no rela- 
tion at all’, to almost unrestricted liberty in 
play. It is here assumed that play is legitimate, 
and when properly directed and correctly re- 
lated, is in perfect harmony with the soul’s 
highest interest. 

To childhood play is perfectly natural. The 
child who does not play is not normal. It is 
beautiful to see little lambs playing upon the 
hillsides, jumping and skipping; but it is just 
as natural and even more beautiful to see little 
children at innocent play. 

Play is necessary to the physical and intel- 
lectual well-being of the child. Of course, all 
unconsciously to him, his muscles are devel- 
oped, bodily functions are exercised in a 
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healthful manner, and the intellectual powers 
are gradually advanced while he plays. 

Play is decidedly educational. In a way 
frequently overlooked, not only certain inher- 
ent instincts are cultivated, but a definite bear- 
ing upon future life is brought about. The 
motherly instinct of the little girl is developed 
while she plays with her doll, and the compan- 
ion instinct is given opportunity for the assert- 
ing of itself as the little fellow romps with his 
dog. But beyond these natural instincts, play 
has often left its imprint upon later life, or 
later life has furnished a splendid commentary 
upon play, because of the close relation between 
the two. It is said that Florence Nightingale, 
“England’s Angel of Pity,” the young society 
girl who, when yet in her teens, visited the cot- 
tages of the peasants and ministered to their 
sick, who later studied nursing in England, 
Germany and France, and subsequently took 
charge of the nursing of the wounded soldiers 
of the Crimean war, numbering as many as ten 
thousand at a time, began her training for this 
great work as a little girl in her play. She 
would play that her dolls were ill, and would 
nurse them; that some frightful accidents had 
befallen them, and would bandage their legs 
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and arms with strips of linen and treat them 
with greatest care. It is said that her first liv- 
ing patient was a dog, whose wounds she 
dressed and bandaged. 

It is unwise and well nigh criminal to crush 
in children such a natural, necessary and God- 
given instinct as play. God intended that chil- 
dren should play, otherwise it would not be 
their natural, innocent and helpful heritage. 
Children should be taught to play as Chris- 
tians, both as to kind and manner, what and 
how, but be permitted and encouraged to play 
for their own well-being and for the glory of 
Him who created them. 

When we come to the play life of youth, 
there are certain other elements which must 
be reckoned with, but the same conditions 
largely maintain. Youth is childhood advanced, 
but it is not adulthood. It may be considered 
as the period of the upper grades, the high 
school and the college. What has been said con- 
cerning the physical and educational value of 
play in the childhood period is largely true in 
the period of youth. To youth it still remains 
natural to play. There has been for him no di- 
viding line between childhood and youth, and 
he is still in some sense a child, a little older 
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and a little bigger. The same disposition to 
play remains. Of course, growing responsibil- 
ity has cut down his time to play, and his hours 
must be a little more jealously husbanded, but 
for him, “All work and no play” would still 
“make Jack a dull boy.” To him the periods of 
play help to make tolerable the periods of work, 
both physically and otherwise. 

There is added another value, a spiritual 
one, to play, in the period of youth. It is that 
of learning to do team work or to cooperate. 
This element was present, in some measure, in 
the play life of childhood, but becomes a promi- 
nent factor of decidedly spiritual value in the 
play of youth. It is the element which is pres- 
ent by virtue of necessity in the family group, 
where children are compelled to tolerate each 
other, to share and to cooperate with each 
other. This necessity is forced upon children 
sometimes as a blessing in disguise, because of 
poverty or near poverty which compels most 
rigid team. work or cooperation. Some of the 
greatest of men and women have been devel- 
oped in the midst of such circumstances. In 
the play life of youth the matter of team work 
takes on a new element of voluntariness, which 
is another step in the direction of preparation 
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for life’s responsibilities in the midst of an 
increasingly complex society. 

It is not difficult to detect the men and women 
who have never learned the lesson of team 
work. Some otherwise splendid people are crip- 
pled in their usefulness, because of their in- 
ability to cooperate. They are sometimes in 
evidence in student bodies, and are to be found 
not only in the occupations and professions, but 
even in the sacred callings. What a pity that 
good men and women should be hindered in 
their life work because they have never learned 
the lesson of cooperation! A wisely directed 
play life in youth does not save from selfish- 
ness: it takes purity of heart to do that. Buta 
proper play life will help to cultivate, even 
those whose heart motives are right, in the di- 
rection of a larger usefulness, because of the 
spiritual value of cooperation. 

The play life, like many other good things, 
needs regulation. This is particularly true be- 
cause of the fact that the immature and less 
tutored are the principals in it. Even good 
things, not properly used and regulated, may 
become harmful. Especially is the regulation 
of the play life necessary, if harmony and 
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proper relation is sought between piety and 
spirituality and the play life. 

Play naturally begins within the home. It 
is here that the tiny tot makes its debut into the 
great world of activity, in the forms of play. 
Proper articles for play should be provided as 
the little folks develop, all the while discriminat- 
ing against such toys and games as will culti- 
vate wrong impressions and tendencies. As 
the toys gradually give place to games, care 
should be exerted that “pastimes” of a harm- 
less kind are provided and that play be con- 
ducted in a thoroughly honest and Christian 
manner. ‘The general line to be drawn between 
harmful and harmless games is that which sep- 
arates the games of chance from those of an 
educational type. This is true, whether it be 
in the home or in any other group. The former 
cultivate tendencies in the direction of irre- 
sponsibility and gambling, while the latter 
cultivate the intellect. The former contribute 
negatively to the best interests of child life, 
while the latter have a positive contribution to 
make. But play life in the home, beautiful as it 
is, needs the directing hand of sympathetic and 
wise parenthood. 

Play life in the public schools is absolutely 
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necessary, as everyone knows. There is no rea- 
son why the conscientious Christian boy and 
girl should not engage in the play of the public 
school, so long as it is conducted in kind and 
manner consistent with Christian ideals. 
When play goes beyond that, the Christian 
student should refrain. Here Christian boys 
and girls can make a definite contribution to 
other boys and girls, by engaging in a good 
and wholesome play life as Christians, refusing 
to practice anything which would compromise 
their convictions and high ideals. Even by re- 
fusing to participate in anything doubtful 
they would strengthen themselves in their own 
Christian lives, and would, at the same time, 
become helpful to others. 

It is in the institution of higher education 
where the play life appears to have taken on 
the most objectionable features, and most 
sorely needs reformation. It is here where 
play has assumed unnatural forms, and has 
been developed out of natural, wholesome pro- 
portions. 

It is not to be conceded for a moment that 
play is unnecessary in colleges and similar 
schools. Anyone who makes such a claim, by 
that very token confesses that he is either igno- 
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rant of the problem of young life shut up to 
hard and continuous study, or is prejudiced 
against play itself. In most cases it is the 
former. There is an occasional institution, at- 
tended largely by maturer persons, where in- 
dustrial employment of various kinds substi- 
tutes play almost entirely; but these are the ex- 
ception, not the rule. The situation is different 
from that of farm life or other manual labor 
where work in the open furnishes a sufficient 
amount of fresh air and exercise. Young peo- 
ple in college are still children, even though of 
almost mature growth. They still retain the 
child instinct to play, and that instinct is no 
less God-given because they have advanced in 
years and stature. A certain amount of the 
physical energy of young people who give 
themselves to study must be worked off in one 
way or another. If not directed in a legitimate 
or wholesome way, it is likely to take some 
undesirable form of activity. It is more than a 
mere pleasantry to say that, unless students 
are permitted to work off this excess energy 
on each other, they are likely to take it out on 
their professors. 

It is not difficult to understand why some 
prejudices have arisen against play in the in- 
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stitutions of higher learning, when we reckon 
with what has been developed quite generally 
in such institutions throughout the land, in the 
place of a wholesome, helpful play life. This 
prejudice is illustrated by the following inci- 
dent. A small Christian college planned to 
build a gymnasium, the same to be financed by 
the students and faculty. A good woman of 
the constituency, evidently prejudiced by what 
she had known of athletics in other schools, 
gave herself earnestly to prayer, that some- 
thing might occur to make the building of the 
gymnasium impossible. The gymnasium was 
erected, ‘however, and in that particular insti- 
tution is used for the housing of the whole- 
some winter play life of students. Haunted by 
fears, lest the history of other {institutions 
should be repeated, this good woman is scarce- 
ly to be censured. 

The play life in so many institutions, not 
only those supported by the ‘state, but even 
church schools, has taken on a form which is 
being greatly lamented, not merely by the over- 
pious, but by sober-minded educators as well 
as thoughtful Christians. These have begun to 
speak out against it, but the thing has grown to 
such proportions that they are at a loss to 
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know what to do. The situation has not im- 
proved since Woodrow Wilson, then President 
of Princeton University, compared college ath- 
letics with “the tail wagging the dog, instead 
of the dog wagging the tail.” If such was the 
abnormal relation of athletics to college life 
fifteen years ago, to what shall we liken it to- 
day? 

What is the real status of this undesirable 
something which has superseded the play life 
in American institutions, this thing so greatly 
regretted, but which holds institutions in its 
grip? Summing it up it is this: The legiti- 
mate play life has been professionalized, com- 
mercialized and corrupted. This abnormal 
something called athletics is over-developing 
a few “teams” of bullies at the expense of the 
physical betterment of the whole group. Thou- 
sands of dollars are being expended on the 
teams, to hundreds spent on all the rest. It 
demands salaries for highly-trained athletic 
coaches often two or three times the price paid 
for regular professorships and sometimes more 
than that received by the presidents of the 
same institutions. It is laying a heavy money 
tribute upon students, in order to maintain it- 
self, often compelling students to discontinue 
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their education because of the financial strain. 
It is awakening a gambling spirit, beginning 
small, but growing rapidly to large propor- 
tions. It is sending around over the country, 
in its intercollegiate competition, young men 
and women who are exposed to the moral haz- 
ards of conditions beyond their control. It 
has taken on forms so inhumane, dangerous 
and brutal that it should not be permitted 
in a civilized country; yet it insists upon being 
tolerated and even promoted in the name of 
Christianity. It demands of its devotees a de- 
votion so complete as to make everything sec- 
ondary to it. 

Should anyone doubt this delineation of mod- 
ern athletics, let him investigate unprejudicedly 
for himself. Every one of the above statements 
could be expanded almost indefinitely, with 
statistics and facts. The writer knows whereof 
he speaks. These are things which have come 
under his own observation covering a number 
of years of experience. Quite contrary to the 
impression given out, not all great men were 
great athletes. The sporting world capitalizes 
whatever it can find to give out such an im- 
pression to young people. It is coming to be 
known generally, that “athletes die young.” 
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Relative to the corruption of college athletics, 
a man who is popular in Y. M. C. A. work, who 
himself was a star football player, who came 
near losing his life in the game, and who pub- 
licly confessed that several splendid physicians 
had a difficult fight to pull him across the crit- 
ical period of his life because of his participa- 
tion in college athletics, recently said: “Unless 
something is done soon to reform college ath- 
letics, within five years it will be as disrepu- 
table as the race track.” Annually there is pub- 
lished the mortality list of the football season, 
averaging from fifteen to twenty deaths, with 
many more maimed for life. This is the human 
sacrifice demanded annually by the cruel god 
of sports for so short a season. How often 
have I mingled with young people, in boarding 
clubs, so frenzied over intercollegiate games, 
that I have had to tolerate baseball, basketball 
or football for breakfast, dinner and supper! 
Students in so-called Christian institutions have 
been known to become so frantically wild over 
intercollegiate athletics, as to do bodily violence 
to persons who would not participate with 
them. 

Summarizing the whole situation, I have no 
hesitancy in declaring that the professional- 
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ized, commercialized, corrupted athletic system 
practiced in the majority of institutions. of 
higher learning is not conducive to physical 
well-being, scholarship, morals or religion. 
There is no fear of successful refutation. 
While it is a legitimate thing to train and de- 
velop the body if done properly, it must not 
be done at the expense of the intellectual and 
spiritual; for “bodily exercise is profitable,” 
but it profiteth but “little’ compared to the 
profit of godliness, which “is profitable unto 
all things” (1 Tim. 4:8). 

What then shall we say? Institutions may 
count themselves happy where legitimate, 
healthy, necessary play life has not been super- 
seded by “intercollegiate athletics.” Students 
should consider themselves fortunate, who are 
privileged to mingle in such play life of a 
thoroughly Christian institution, and cheerfully 
assist in maintaining such play life standards. 
Parents have reasons for genuine gratitude, 
that there are some institutions of higher edu- 
cation where their young people can engage 
in healthful play, without being exposed to the 
present system of corrupt athletics. If parents 
and guardians have becoming interest in the 
spiritual welfare of their young people, they 
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will discriminate against the institutions where 
professionalized athletics have been permitted 
to supersede legitimate and wholesome play 
life. It is corrupted play, not natural, whole- 
some play which clashes with piety and holi- 
ness. 

It is only just to remind ourselves that the 
way is prepared in some measure for the pres- 
ent current system of college athletics by the 
athletic activities of the high schools. With in- 
ter-school games played by high-school children 
who are wrought up by their leadership to a 
high pitch of nervous excitement, it is little 
wonder that college athletics have assumed 
such proportions. Parents who do not desire 
that their children engage in high-spirited, in- 
tercollegiate athletics when they get into col- 
lege should curb that tendency in them while 
they are yet in the public schools, or they are 
likely to insist on a college for themselves 
where the athletic spirit is high, or to make 
trouble for the college which they by force 
of circumstances must attend, where a mod- 
erate play program is maintained. 

There is another form of recreation and 
amusement which sometimes constitutes a se- 
rious temptation to Christian young people. 
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It is the theatrical and movie. Little need be 
said concerning this form of indulgence to such 
as are Spirit-filled Christians, for they revolt 
from what is ordinarily on exhibition at such 
places. Such things as foolishness, crime, illicit 
love, degradation of the marriage relation and 
suicide constitute the usual bill of fare. Spirit- 
led young people may be momentarily and in- 
nocently tempted to such things, but obedience 
to the Spirit will result in their complete disgust 
for them. This, again, is a result of the nat- 
ural play instinct, professionalized, commercial- 
ized and corrupted. 

Should any one insist that the movie consti- 
tutes “visualized education,” let me reply, with 
Dr. Wm. McKeever, that the commercialized 
movie industry constitutes a school, but that 
it is a school of crime. A very high percentage 
of criminal cases coming before the juvenile 
courts are directly traceable to this school of 
crime. It is not against visualized education 
of a proper and legitimate kind that this con- 
clusion is drawn, but against the commercial- 
ized moving-picture industry, with its corrupt- 
ing tendencies. 

Returning, in closing, to the subject of play 
life more properly, there is no reason why 
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grown-up men and women should not give some 
attention, in a restricted way of course, to 
play. They are still children of a larger and 
more awkward growth, and still possess some 
of the early instincts. Those who have constant 
outdoor employment may need no play for the 
sake of physical exercise. Their only need for 
play is that of relaxation. Those whose profes- 
sion requires of them a constant indoor pro- 
gram and mental strain will find play helpful to 
both body and mind. Itaffords physical exercise 
as well as mental relaxation. ‘Teachers do well 
to engage with their pupils in play, so as to 
teach them the art of correct and wholesome 
play. Parents will find it profitable, both for 
themselves and their children, to engage with 
them, in the measure opportunity affords, in 
wholesome, recreational play. 

While the problem of the play life is no small 
one, and very intricate, there is a proper solu- 
tion of it. And when that problem is correctly 
solved, both as to kind and manner, and proper 
restrictions placed on the legitimate and good, 
holiness and the play life are not only compat- 
ible, but contribute to and enhance each other. 


V: Holiness and Personality. 


“So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him; male and female created he 
them.” Gen. 1:27. 

“And not only they, but ourselves also, which have the 
firstfruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of our body.” Rom. 8:23. 

“Who is as the wise man? and who knoweth the inter- 
pretation of a thing? a man’s wisdom maketh his face 
to shine, and the hardness of his face shall be changed.” 
Eccl. 8:1. 

“For the Lord taketh pleasure in his people: he will 
beautify the meek with salvation.” Ps. 149:4. 

“The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handywork.” Ps. 19:1. 

“In like manner also, that women adorn themselves in 
modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not 
with broided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array; 
But (which becometh women professing godliness) with 
good works.” 1 Tim, 2:9, 10. 

“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.’ Phil, 4:8. 


V: Holiness and Personality. 


Personality is the only thing which is abso- 
lutely one’s own. Whether added to or sub- 
tracted from, it still remains one’s own. A 
fine personality is an asset impossible to eval- 
uate, and a prize worthy of greatest emula- 
tion. 

Not all enjoy the heritage of an attractive 
personality, although such appears to be the 
heritage of some. But whether it is an impos- 
ing personality, an average or even a subnormal 
one, that personality is ours, and it is ‘we, 
as individuals, who are compelled to wear that 
personality wherever we are and go for a life- 
time. It is, like our shadow, ever present. In 
the light of this fact, whether it be a welcome 
or an unwelcome one, it becomes self-evident 
that the subject of personality outweighs every 
other one. 

But personality is not a matter of the body 
only. Personality is a dichotomy—includes the 
physical and the spiritual. The former is the 
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material aspect of personality, that part which 
is ever in evidence, while the spirit is the imma- 
terial, which functions through the visible body. 
It is folly to discuss which is the more impor- 
ant as they relate to personality, the body or 
the spirit, for as we know personality it neces- 
sarily includes both. 

It is a natural ambition, then, and by no 
means an unworthy one, to develop our God- 
given personalities to the highest point of effi- 
ciency possible. Perhaps it should be stated 
still more strongly, that God has entrusted us 
with what we call personality, and that it is 
our religious duty to guard and to develop that 
personality to its maximum of strength and 
usefulness for His own glory. God is interested 
in personalities more than in anything else in 
the world, for it is in this realm that He more 
nearly reflects Himself to the world. It is here 
where God comes nearest unveiling His coun- 
tenance to men. If He is not seen and recog- 
nized here, He is seen and recognized nowhere. 

It is to be insisted, then, that whatever our 
natural heritage by way of personality, that 
personality may be added to or subtracted 
from, in no small measure. Though man was 
created holy, and in the image of God, sin has 
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through the fall left its marks upon both soul 
and body. For the removal of the effects of 
sin upon the soul, provision has been made in 
the present, full salvation. For the complete 
removal of the marks of the fall from the body, 
a glorious resurrection awaits. In the mean- 
time, it becomes the spirit, the major member 
of this dichotomy of personality, to make the 
‘best of its trust, and to attend to the mat- 
ter of personality in the way which will reflect 
greatest glory upon its maker. 

It is as though God had made man the archi- 
tect of his own personality—a difficult task. 
T’o take into one’s hand the mallet and chisel 
and turn sculptor to a block of marble or 
stone, or to paint with brush upon canvas, is 
an easy task compared with the architecture of 
personality. The former is objective; the lat- 
ter is subjective, rendering the task more diffi- 
cult. 

Holiness makes for an improved personal- 
ity. It would be amusing, were it not for the 
pathos, to observe how certain ones set them- 
selves to the task of self-improvement. Often 
it is attempted by the use of cosmetics and all 
sorts of external appliances and trappings. 
Such an attempt is, first of all, an indictment 
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against the personal appearance of the indi- 
vidual who makes it, and is certain to cheapen 
personality, rather than enrich it. 

Personality has its visible and physical marks, 
but cannot be donned externally. Improvement 
of personality is the result of a cause which 
lies deep—as deep as the inner motives of the 
heart. The securing of a pure heart, which re- 
sults in a clean, consistent outward life, is at 
once an improvement of the inner personality, 
the soul, and the placing into the hand of the 
soul an instrument for external improvement. 
If it be unclean or untidy clothing, an un- 
washen face and unkempt hair, holiness will 
prescribe clean and becoming clothes, water, 
soap, towel and comb. If, perchance, there is 
the conspicuous absence of beauty, a pure heart 
it most certain to reflect itself upon the counte- 
nance which is the index of the soul, and en- 
hance its features. 

With the many handicaps of the race relative 
to physical form and feature, beauty is not 
within the reach of all. But beauty which 
comes as the result of pure hearts is one which 
cannot be marred by passing incident or washed 
off by tears or raindrops. True, not all can be 
large and robust; not all can be fair and beau- 
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tiful, or handsome; but all may share in the 
benefits of personal improvement which comes 
as the result of pure hearts. 

There is no reason why holy people should 
not be the most attractive people in all the 
world—the most beautiful women and the 
most handsome men. The holy young men in 
Babylon, Daniel and his three Hebrew friends, 
were found not only ten times better in wisdom 
and understanding than the magicians and en- 
chanters, but were fairer and fatter than all 
the youths which did eat of the king’s dainties. 

To determine whether or not purity of heart 
and life improves personality, one only needs to 
observe the results which are obtained when a 
sinner comes to Christ. Repeatedly has it oc- 
curred, particularly in city missions, that such 
who came to the altar of prayer and found 
Christ were scarcely recognizable when they re- 
turned to the next service. The consistent 
dress, the changed attitude toward the bodily 
appearance, the transformed countenance— 
the whole outer personality—testified to the in- 
ner change which had worked wonders exter- 
nally. 

Dr. Torrey tells of a young Christian woman 
who was a member of the Bible Institute with 
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which he was connected. As every Institute 
member was required to go out among the 
poor, and seek to lead them to Christ, this girl 
was engaged on a certain day doing this kind 
of work. The Spirit of the Lord was striving 
with her relative to consecration, which appa- 
rently involved missionary ‘work in South 
Africa; but she was stoutly resisting. On this 
particular day, as she walked along the Lake 
Shore drive, in Chicago, she noted the beauti- 
ful homes along its course. “Ah!” she said to 
herself, “this is what I like; I have had enough 
of dirty old stairways and squalor!’ She had 
been fighting against the Holy Spirit, but deep 
in her heart she was gradually yielding to His 
leadings. At the supper table that evening, he 
says, “The Holy Ghost and fire fell upon her. 
In an instant she ran across the room, threw 
her arms around a girl friend who was stay- 
ing with her, and exclaimed, ‘I’m a volunteer 
for South Africa.’ The fire of the Lord had 
burnt up everything evil in her heart and life. 
So transformed was she henceforth in her 
views, purposes, ambitions—nay, in her very 
face—that her best and closest friends could 
hardly believe she was the same girl.” 

There is scripture warrant for insisting that 
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right relation with God is reflected advan- 
tageously upon the countenance of its pos- 
sessor. The Preacher of Ecclesiastes says: “A 
man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine, and 
the hardness of his face is changed.” Eccl. 
8:1. The Psalmist also declared: “For Jeho- 
vah taketh pleasure in his people: he will 
beautify the meek with salvation.” Ps. 149:4. 
Imagine, if you can, the Christian, from whose 
face radiates the joy and glory of right rela- 
tion with God, whom He has beautified with 
salvation, attempting to fix up outward person- 
ality by questionable methods and artificial 
trappings! Such things as these would make 
the child of God look cheap and trashy. 
Holiness does not destroy individualities. 
There are no two persons alike. Scientists 
tell us that there are no two blades of grass or 
two leaves on the trees alike. They may appear 
to the casual observer as alike, but ‘when sub- 
mitted to microscopic examination, are found 
to be very different. Twins who appear to ree 
semble each other greatly are found to possess 
differences which make them sufficiently indi- 
vidualistic. Variety is the spice of life. God 
wanted no two people alike. The God who 
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created man was great enough and wise enough 
to make no replicas. 

Holiness of heart does not destroy personal 
likes and dislikes when no moral is involved. 

Consistent with personal individuality are 
personal tastes. In the matter of dress, one 
may prefer a particular color or a particular 
shape. Even within the limits of colors and 
styles acceptable to the most conscientious 
Christians, there is a great variety from which 
individual taste may select. Groups of people 
are at liberty to agree upon these matters, and 
practice uniformity if they so elect, but it is 
folly to attempt to destroy individual tastes in 
relation to these things. 

The matter of personal choice enters into 
occupations. Eliminating any questionable 
occupations and professions, there is still a 
range wide enough to meet the preferences of 
saved men and women. The wisdom of per- 
sonal preference is easily seen in the matter of 
occupations, for a variety of workers is needed 
to meet the needs of society. No thoughtful 
person would desire the destruction of personal 
preference in the matter of kinds of work. 

In the matter of eating, personal taste fig- 
ures largely. Without reckoning with harmful 
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things by way of meat and drink, there is a 
vast field for the varieties of taste. There are 
some things perfectly nutritious and valuable 
for food to which one has a positive aversion, 
while, on the other hand, there are things of 
which he is decidedly fond. Holiness of heart 
does not change these legitimate tastes. 

Holiness does not destroy peculiarities of 
habits, or even of speech. 

Perhaps nothing is more undesirable than 
conscious or unconscious copying of the habits 
and movements of others. Misfits are the rule 
when people attempt to be what they are not— 
someone else. Not a few have made themselves 
ridiculous in this way. In vocabulary, Paul 
differed from John, and Luke differed from 
both. David, Jeremiah and Ezekiel differed in 
their reactions to the revelation of God. David 
was frequent in praise, with his characteristic 
expression, “Praise ye the Lord.” Jeremiah 
was the weeping prophet, with eyes as “foun- 
tains of tears.” Ezekiel was the man of 
“visions”, always seeing marvelous things. 
God employs different tools with which to 
carry on His work. Though God would not 
have us to be eccentric, He sometimes capital- 
izes the peculiarities of His workmen and uses 
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them. He wants us to be ourselves—our very 
best selves—though that may mean to be dif- 
ferent from all others, in some respects. 

The human makeup is so diverse that there 
is no uniform manner by which people demon- 
strate their joys and sorrows. Sorrow opens 
a floodgate to some hearts, while to others it 
consumes even the tears. Joy finds its expres- 
sion in some lives by laughter, clapping of the 
hands or other outward demonstration, while 
in other instances it calls forth a tear and pro- 
duces a sinking into quiet relaxation. 

A veteran of the Civil War once related the 
reactions which he witnessed in his brigade at 
the announcement of the close of the war. Gen- 
eral Kiefer was in command. For days there 
had been rumors that the war had probably 
reached the end. One day General Kiefer was 
observed coming in the distance, riding his 
horse as fast as it could run. As he came 
nearer it could be seen that his horse was white 
with the lather of sweat, and was almost ex- 
haused. All eyes were turned, and ears were 
tuned expectantly. When the general came 
close enough, he arose in his saddle and ex- 
claimed: “The war is over.” And such a dem- 
onstration! Some of the men shouted; some 
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tossed their hats high in the air; some broke 
down and wept in silent tears; some actually 
threw themselves upon the ground and rolled 
in the dust. The announcement meant the 
same thing to all: Hostilities were over; guns 
might be stacked and swords sheathed; they 
might all return home to friends and loved 
ones. But the variety of demonstration was in 
keeping with the variety of personality. 

Holiness does not destroy, but should as- 
sist in developing the aesthetic nature—the 
love of the beautiful. 

It is at this particular point where some- 
thing called holiness has raised its finger of 
self-appointed authority, and administered a 
severe crushing to one of the most natural and 
desirable instincts of youthful hearts. As if 
the beautiful must, of necessity, be unholy, 
something of a taboo has been placed upon 
everything beautiful. 

“The heavens declare the glory of God,” 
declares the Psalmist. God is the author of holli- 
ness and the father of holy people. Whose 
prerogative is it, to forbid God’s child from 
viewing the heavens with its stars of the first 
and lesser magnitudes, observing the golden 
band of the “milky way” and the arrangement 
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of the constellation groups, with a sense of in- 
expressible ecstasy, because it is his Father 
whose glory is being declared? Why should 
God’s child be less appreciative of the unfold- 
ing bud, the stretch of green landscape, the 
rippling brook, the breath of flowers, the sing- 
ing of the birds, the rendering of a great ora- 
torio, a discovery or fact of science, a glorious 
sunrise or an equally glorious sunset? What 
is there in a close relationship to God which 
should or does destroy the appreciation of 
beauty in things which He has made? 

On the other hand, true holiness gives a sense 
and appreciation of the beautiful things which 
God has made and which He sustains, which 
cannot be experienced by such as know not God 
as Father. 

Some years ago the writer was the young 
pastor of a splendid though small parish in a 
midwestern state. His father-in-law, also a 
minister, but of maturer experience, was visit- 
ing in his home when a distant member of the 
congregation arrived, driving an outfit more 
rickety than he is here willing to describe. The 
poor, lame horse, the topless, cushion-torn bug- 
gy with its loose spokes and rattling tires, pre- 
sented a sorry spectacle. After the noon meal 
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when the visitor desired to depart, with a cour- 
tesy becoming Christian hospitality, the horse 
was hitched and driven to the front gate, where 
the father-in-law had arrived a few moments 
in advance of the owner of the outfit. With a 
sense of conscious shame, the writer remarked: 
“Tf I had to drive this outfit, I should have to 
pray for more grace.” After a moment of 
silence, a reply came from the father-in-law 
which has never been forgotten. It conveyed 
a philosophy often overlooked, and even ig- 
nored. This was the answer: “Yes, and perhaps 
the more grace you would get, the less you 
would want to drive such an outfit.”” Indeed, 
grace does not destroy, but enhances the ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. If properly in- 
structed, it will develop the aesthetic nature in 
a way so as to make it not only a delightful but 
valuable asset. 

In the development of the aesthetic nature 
holiness insists upon discrimination. It is un- 
alterably opposed to pretense and the hypocrit- 
ical. Whether it be the artificial and forbidden 
trapping in an effort to adorn the outward, 
such as “gold, pearls or costly array,” the af- 
fectation of the personality of another, the 
veneer and whitewash of an insincere etiquette, 
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to these things holiness always and everywhere 
is opposed. 

Holiness exhibits a decided aversion to 
things which are less than genuine—the make- 
believe. 

The writer was invited, not long since, to de- 
liver the address to a Sunday School Teachers’ 
graduating class. Upon entering the church 
his eyes fell upon a remarkable profusion of 
foliage and flowers. An arch entwined with 
wisteria encircled the pulpit. Great pots of 
roses and peonies, as large as saucers, sat on 
either side of the speaker’s stand. On the piano 
was a vase of lilies, while around the desk a 
honeysuckle vined in full bloom. Imagine the 
peculiar sensation experienced by the speaker, 
when he discovered that the whole profusion 
was artificial Not a genuine leaf, bud or 
flower ‘was in evidence. He does not charge 
that people as having symbolized their religion 
by the array of the make-believe in floral dis- 
play, but frankly confesses that a single, fra- 
grant, unfolding, sure-enough flower would 
have been appreciated infinitely more by him 
than all the over-done exhibit of the artificial. 
Above everything else, holiness desires the 
genuine in everything. 
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Then lastly, holiness seeks to set the beau- 
tiful in proper relation to the true and the 
good. Even beautiful things can be overdone, 
to the neglect of the things which may not 
necessarily come within the category of the 
beautiful. The aesthetic nature may be devel- 
oped to abnormal proportions; but there is 
nothing so certain to develop the individual per- 
sonality so proportionately as purity of heart. 

It knows how, and can subordinate all else to 
the true and good. It can go further than that: 
It knows that all that is true and good is beau- 
tiful, and that all that is beautiful is true and 
good. A right attitude and relation to God 
makes possible the proper coordination and re- 
lation of all things in life which are worth- 
while. 

It is sin which has made man unnatural. 
Holiness restores to one’s real and most nat- 
ural self—nearest to what God made him and 
desires him to be. Holiness would have saved 
millions of young men and women from early 
death and premature graves. It is most cer- 
tainly saving millions from such an undesirable 
fate. It improves personality, does not destroy 
individuality, but cultivates the best things in 
human hearts to the glory of the Creator and 
the decided advantage of its devotees. 


VI: Holiness and Life Vocations. 


“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Acts 9:6. 


“Therefore said he unto them, The harvest truly is 
great, but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth labourers 
into his harvest.” Luke 10:2. 


“As his part is that goeth down to the battle, so shall 
his part be that tarrieth by the stuff: they shall part 
alike.” JI, Sam. 30:24. 

“For Moses had said, Consecrate yourselves today to 
the Lord, even every man upon his son, and upon his 
brother; that he may bestow upon you a blessing this 
day.” Exod. 32:29. 


“Pray without ceasing.” I. Thess. 5:17, 


VI: Holiness and Life Vocations. 


It ought not to be a difficult matter to 
see the very close and vital relation between 
a holy or Spirit-led life and life vocations. But 
this relation is more vital than is supposed by 
such as give it only a superficial consideration. 

It is perfectly natural and legitimate that 
the question of life vocations be raised very 
early. The little boy and girl raise the question 
very soon, in the terms of play, and sometimes 
in word. The child who does not do this is not 
normal. My own little lad, not more than five 
or six years of age, once said to me: “Papa, 
could a person be a band-man and a preacher, 
both” It is easily seen that this little child was 
already raising the question of life vocation, 
and the struggle between being a musician and 
a minister had assumed such proportions in 
his little mind that he was seeking a compro- 
mise between the two, at that early age. Of 
course, it is not to be assumed, necessarily, that 
he will be either as a result of this childish 
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struggle, though he may be; but it does illus- 
trate the fact that the problem of life voca- 
tions is one which presents itself very early in 
the life of a normal child. 

As young people grow older, the problem of 
life vocations becomes more serious and real. 
The high school age, the age of adolescence, is 
likely to bring a brief period of vocational up- 
heaval, corresponding to the social upheaval 
of that age. It is at this period that the high 
school boy comes home from school one day, 
and, throwing aside his books, informs his par- 
ents that he must quit school and get a “job” 
at once. Many parents have proved themselves 
weak at this moment, and concurred in the 
wish of the son ‘which was stimulated by this 
vocational tempest, both to their regret and 
that of the boy. Here again, wise, sympa- 
thetic and firm guidance is necessary on the 
part of the parents or guardian. 

Gradually the subject of life vocations takes 
on a seriousness and more reasonable form, as 
the college age is reached. To the young per- 
son of these years, the matter is, or at least 
should be, a very important one, and should be 


given most thoughtful and devotional consid- 
eration. 
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There is need for sanctified young men and 
women in all the legitimate relationships, occu- 
pations, professions and callings. 

Take, to begin with, the home relationship— 
that relationship which is all-inclusive of every 
occupation, profession and calling. The home 
relationship, that of husband, wife, father and 
mother, are more vital to the church and state 
than all else combined. It is the home which is 
the foundation of church and state, and when 
once the Christian home is gone, “Ichabod” 
may well be written upon the banners of both, 
for the glory has already departed. So, first of 
all, holy young men and women are needed to 
fill these relationships. 

Then there are the necessary occupations 
of life. Of these there are all kinds—a variety 
so great and diversified as to suit the human 
tastes and talents, from the tilling of the soil to 
the management of vast industries. In every 
one of these necessary occupations there is 
plenty of room for the fully consecrated Chris- 
tian. What a blessing it would be to these vo- 
cations, and through them to the world, if 
there should enter the ranks a host of young 
people who would engage in them for the glory 
of God, and with His conscious blessing upon 
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them! The thought of the possibility of farm- 
ing for the Lord, of conducing a business en- 
terprise with Him as the Big Partner, or the 
managing of a vast industry in the same spirit 
and with the same motive, should thrill young 
people to their finger tips. But whether it be 
one of these named, or any other good and 
necessary occupation, it is possible to engage 
in it for the glory of ‘God. ? 
Then, there are the legitimate professions 
from which sanctified young people are not ex- 
cluded. Perhaps I should say that such have a 
peculiar qualification for these professions. 
The profession of teaching affords an op- 
portunity for making a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the oncoming generation, second, pos- 
sibly, only to that of the sacred callings. Real- 
izing the tremendous potentialities of young 
life, and recalling the plasticity of boyhood and 
girlhood, it is difficult to refrain from praying 
and hoping that God would lay His hand upon 
an increasingly large number of young people 
from thoroughly Christian homes, who them- 
selves are in the experience of full salvation, 
and lead them to the necessary training for 
public school teaching, and thus fill up the 
ranks of grade and high school teachers. The 
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teaching profession may be “underpaid,” but 
there are compensations for the work of 
teaching apart from the pay checks received. 
Most of the states give the Bible a place in 
the public schools, and none of them exclude 
the incarnation of its teachings in the form of a 
person. Wonderful opportunities are here! 

There is the profession of medicine—a pro- 
fession with wonderful opportunity for good— 
but so largely manned with those who have lost 
themselves in the purely materialistic, and have 
become skeptical or indifferent, or, if Chris- 
tians at all, only nominally so. This is certainly 
to be regretted, and there is, beyond doubt, a 
great need for well saved and thoroughly con- 
secrated young men in this profession, to bring 
to it and to suffering humanity a ministry as 
only such can bring. 

The writer is delighted to say that there are, 
among his intimate friends, several physicians 
of this type, who have brought to this profes- 
sion the higher motive which impels conse- 
crated souls, and have an interest in their pa- 
tients which reaches beyond their physical well- 
being. These good men pray for their patients, 
and sometimes with them. Often they send 
around to the bedside of a spiritually needy pa- 
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tient some pastor or preacher, whose direct 
duty it becomes to offer a soul ministry. 

Then, there is the profession of nursing, 
which offers such a wonderful opportunity. It 
is a beautiful ministry, and bears a very close 
relation to the sacred callings. Whenever I 
meet a young woman who says that she has 
decided to or has taken up the work of nursing, 
she receives my congratulations and blessing; 
for I am almost certain that she has been im- 
pelled by motives high and humane, perhaps 
holy. She merits encouragement and approval. 

Time forbids an enumeration of the other 
professions into which Spirit-led young people 
may enter, even after careful discrimination 
is made against unworthy professions. But 
one needs not to go outside of the legitimate 
and worthy pursuits of life to find challenges 
enough for the brainiest of brain and the 
brawniest of brawn. Wonderful challenges to 
young men and women! 

Holiness helps young people to find their 
various places in life. Unless we are led by the 
Spirit in relation to our life vocations we will 
be left to our incompetent and shortsighted 
judgment, and are likely to choose selfishly or 
drift with the varying circumstances. 
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There is only one place for each to fill in life, 
but there 1s one place for each. God has a dis- 
tinct plan for our lives, no matter who we are, 
what our names, where we live, what our cir- 
cumstances, how much or how little we know. 
No one is so important and so favorably sit- 
uated, nor so insignificant and handicapped, as 
to have escaped His notice and plan. 

Then, too, God’s plans for our various lives 
are infinitely bigger and better than we could 
ever have dreamed out for ourselves. This 
should be good news for all, but particularly 
for those who are conscious of some measure 
of handicap. See this picture: A little lad face 
to face with the handicap of near-poverty, a 
member of a large family, compelled to work 
among strangers from the age of twelve, 
obliged to have his school years cut short at 
both ends by autumn and spring work, deprived 
of many of the privileges accorded to the aver- 
age youth of today. Now see the picture: A 
man in early midlife, who is known as a min- 
ister, an editor, author, teacher, lecturer and 
educator, with a demand for his services far be- 
yond his time and ability to meet. What is the 
secret of such a career, despite the original 
handicap? It is this: Self plans were aban- 
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doned and surrendered, and in exchange the 
bigger, richer and better plan of God was ac- 
cepted. God’s plans are not the same for each 
life; but it is perfectly safe to insist that His 
plan is infinitely bigger and better than any we 
could make. We can see only the beginning of 
things, and that imperfectly. He can see per- 
fectly the end from the beginning. How gladly 
young people should welcome a smashing up 
of all their puny, little plans for God’s plan 
for their lives! 

Particular reference should be made to the 
sacred callings, such as the ministry and other 
specific Christian work. These are not profes- 
sions, neither are they to be chosen as profes- 
sions are. They are callings, and should be en- 
gaged in by such as have been unmistakably 
led to them by the Holy Spirit. “Do not become 
a minister or missionary if you can keep away 
from it,” may be extreme counsel, of which the 
other extreme advice is to “‘choose’’ one or the 
other of them. Be that as it may, these callings 
are for those on whom God lays His hand, and 
thrusts them out into His vineyard. It may be 
alright and even necessary to submit young peo- 
ple to such addresses or appeals as ““The Claims 
of the Gospel Ministry,” etc., if the speaker 
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knows how to present such a subject to young 
people. It may stimulate thought and help to 
bring about an attitude of soul which gives the 
Spirit an opportunity to be heard. But when 
all is said and done, it is He who must choose 
and call, and thrust out. Christ’s instructions 
for the securing of more workers for the needy 
harvest field is: ‘Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into 
his harvest.” Luke 10:2. The sacred callings 
are His to dispense. 

That person, then, who enters one of God’s 
special and sacred callings, the ministry or 
other specific Christian work, should know, 
must know, that he is in the will of God. To 
this there is almost universal consent. What I 
now wish to declare is, that he who enters life’s 
necessary occupations and legitimate profes- 
sions, may know that he is in the will and plan 
of God, as certainly as that one who stands be- 
hind the sacred desk or carries the Gospel to 
far-off heathen lands. God’s voice says to 
some, ‘Go preach my Gospel,” while the same 
voice as unmistakably says to others, as one 
good, Spirit-led layman once reported, “Stay at 
home and work.” God’s will was as clear to 
this layman, who stayed at home and engaged 
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in an honorable occupation, as it can be to those 
who know that their calling is to preach. He 
proved it by his consistent, exemplary Chris- 
tian conduct and his beautiful homegoing when 
his consecrated lay-life was ended. 

But how shall each one find God’s plan for 
his life? Not by remaining distant from God, 
closing the eyes and ears against His will. God 
stands ready to reveal His plan to any soul who 
will abandon himself in consecration to His 
will, and meets the conditions for holiness, so 
that the Holy Spirit may cleanse and com- 
pletely possess and fill that heart. The vessel 
must be “pure,” then “‘filled.””’ Even then, God 
does not make the whole plan clear from begin- 
ning to end. In mercy He withholds many of 
His plans, but reveals as much of it as is best 
for the consecrating soul, and then other items 
subsequently, according to His wisdom. In the 
meantime, the Spirit bears testimony to God’s 
will and plan being wrought out in the sancti- 
fied soul, while it rests content, awaiting a fur- 
ther revelation of God’s will. 

Relative to consecration, it is to be regretted 
that such a superficial idea and practice is 
prevalent, as is evidenced in some churches and 
the popular young people’s movements. Much 
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of that which is called “consecration” is not 
consecration at all. Consecration is not the an- 
swering to a roll call, quoting a Scripture pas- 
sage, giving a testimony, good as these things 
are. It is not a thing which must be repeated 
monthly or annually. It is not the giving of one’s 
self to any cause, good or great as the cause 
may be. Itis the complete yielding over of 
one’s self, the absolute abandonment of the soul 
to God, to be His, and His alone, forever. Con- 
secration puts the soul into the very center of 
the will of God, where He can begin His high 
and holy purposes, both to make the soul what 
it should be, and to use it where and as He 
wills. It is man’s to yield and abandon. It is 
God’s to make and send. 

Having thus found the beginning of God’s 
plan and purpose for one’s life, the next thing 
is to continue in His plan. Let me repeat: God 
in His mercy and wisdom reveals just as much 
of His plan to the consecrated soul as is best. 
It is by the devotional life or the practice of 
prayer, and walking in the light, that our lives 
are kept in God’s will. Step by step, through 
His Word, His providences and the Spirit’s 
leadings, we discover the unfolding plan of 
God for our lives. Right here, some who have 
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once really consecrated themselves to God have 
failed. They neglected the means by which they 
might have been kept in the plan of God, and 
because of this have failed. 

It is not likely that the devotional life will 
be overdone in these days of haste and anxiety. 
It is the almost universal experience that it is 
neglected. Because of this danger, special at- 
tention should be given to it. The Bible should 
be the constant companion, read daily and pon- 
dered over prayerfully. Childlike trust should 
be exercised, expecting God, through the Holy 
Spirit and His providences, to lead us step by 
step.. Every available means of grace should 
be utilized. Stated and regular time should be 
set aside for secret prayer. When the writer 
was yet a young lad, a good man of God, taking 
his boyish hand in his own manly hand, and 
pressing it tightly, said, “Pray much.” He did 
not then fully realize all that was contained in 
this brief advice, but has been learning its con- 
tent ever since. He had his stated times for 
secret prayer, morning and evening, and now 
pleads guilty to a report once made of him to 
his Sunday School teacher, of “slipping away 
at noon to pray.” Humbly, he would say, what- 
ever success of a spiritual nature has been at- 
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tained, what measure of clear revelation of 
God’s plan for his life has come to him, the at- 
tempt to keep that brief but splendid bit of ad- 
vice is largely responsible. 

Consecration, then, is nothing short of plac- 
ing the responsibility of our lives upon God, 
yielding over to Him our all for His glory. It 
is His to map out our fields, to mark out our 
paths and to mete out our changes. It is ours to 
trust implicitly and to obey completely as He 
reveals Himself. What a wonderful privilege it. 
is, that we may thus shift the weighty respon- 
sibility of our lives upon one who is all-wise 
and all-powerful! Young people should hail 
such an opportunity with delight. 

It is easily to be seen that consecration 
should be made early in life, so as to give God 
an opportunity to reveal His plan for our lives 
before some of our selfish little plans have been 
set into operation, and must be retracted from. 
Not only that, but if God’s will and plan for 
life is discovered early, preparation which is 
so essential to greatest usefulness may be en- 
gaged in to the greatest possible advantage. 

For young life, Kadesh Barnea, not Jordan, 
is the crossing place into Canaan. It was only 
because the Israelites hesitated, disobeyed and 
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then wandered, that they found it necessary to 
enter at the Jordan. Happy for them and some 
who have imitated them, that they ever got in. 
A great host of them never did. Kadesh is the 
place God wanted them to enter, and had they 
done so, they would have been in Canaan just 
the same, with the advantage of forty addition- 
al years of progress and achievement to their 
credit. It is nothing less than criminal to ideal- 
ize the Jordan as Canaan’s border crossing for 
young people or young Christians. The journey 
to Kadesh is short, and it is there He would 
have us enter. 

In conclusion: There are relationships, occu- 
pations, professions and callings in which holy 
young men and women may engage, sufficient 
to challenge the very best there is in the finest 
and most talented group of young people. A 
Spirit-led life, which complete consecration 
makes possible, puts young men and women 
into the plan of God, and shifts the responsi- 
bility of their lives, except their obedience and 
trust, upon Him. 


VII: Counsels for Young People. 


“Keep thyself pure.” 1 Tim. 5:22. 

“For in many things we offend. all. If any man of- 
fend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able 
also to bridle the whole body.” James 3:2. 

“Neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, 
which are not convenient: but rather giving of thanks.” 
Ephesians 5:4. 

‘Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? 
by taking heed thereto according to thy word.” Psalms 
119:9. ((A young woman also.) 

“Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not 
sin against thee.” Psalms 119:11. 

“Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve 
them: for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generations of them that hate me.” 
Exodus 20:5. 


“And the Lord said unto Jehu, Because thou hast 
done well in executing that which is right in mine eyes, 
and hast done unto the house of Ahab according to all 
that was in mine heart, thy children of the fourth gen- 
eration shall sit on the throne of Israel.’ 11 Kings 
10:30. 


“My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge: be- 
cause thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also reject 
thee, that thou shalt be no priest to me: seeing thou hast 
forgotten the law of thy God, I will also forget thy chil- 
dren,” Hosea 4:6, 


VII: Counsels for Young People. 
“Keep thyself pure.”’ 1 Tim. 5:22. 


There has never been a time in the history 
of our land when the morals of the young peo- 
ple have been more severely assailed. Satan, 
with a subtlety almost beyond imagination, is 
attacking the character of the young, seeking 
to overthrow the well-accepted standards of 
morals, and a special effort must be made by the 
people of God to maintain right standards for 
the young, and to help them to measure up to 
them. 


Keeping Pure 


The admonition contained in the above text 
was addressed to a young man as human as 
any of us, with red blood coursing his veins— 
a young man who was subjected to the subtle 
temptations of his day. It is equally as appli- 
cable to any young man or woman of today, 
and when properly analyzed, contains the sum 
total of good counsel. 
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Pure in thought. Young people, keep your 
thoughts pure. Impurity will wrap at the door 
of your thoughts many times. The things 
which you see along the streets—the near- 
undress of women, the billboards and the- 
atrical announcements — are suggestive of 
thoughts which you cannot afford to entertain. 
These things are flaunted into your faces, 
and it will require a real effort to keep your 
thoughts pure. Sometimes, altogether unso- 
licited and unavoidable on your part, you are 
compelled to listen to things which suggest 
impure thoughts, and again an effort is re- 
quired to throw these things off. But such 
thoughts must not be harbored, or they will be 
as seeds which are certain to produce a crop 
of evil in your life. 

Pure in word. “If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man.” James 3:2. 
Impurity in word is akin to impurity in 
thought, and the young person who keeps pure 
in ‘word has aehieved much. Profanity, of 
course, will not be found upon the lips of clean 
young men, and the temptation to outright pro- 
fanity may not be so subtle. But near-profanity 
or modest swearing is becoming very common 
among both young men and women who would 
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revolt at the thought of using profane lan- 
guage. “Gee” is but an abbreviation of “Jesus”, 
and “gosh” and “golly” are modifications of 
“God”—two words which clean young people 
would not want to be guilty of using in vain, 
yet use them unthoughtedly. Almost all other 
bywords which are employed to emphasize 
language are directly traceable to words which 
clean young persons would not want to use at 
all—words filthy or suggestive—or holy words, 
which they would not want to use in vain. 

Then, there is the use of slang, which, in 
many instances, is the child of the obscene, and 
very suggestive. Obscene language, of course, 
is never upon the lips of young people of un- 
questioned character; but its substitute, slang, 
too frequently defiles the lips of those who 
would shrink from obscenity. 

Light, chaffy and meaningless conversation 
is also a snare to young people. Innocent 
as it may seem, it has a tendency toward the 
reckless, and leads to more questionable con- 
versation. We would not desire to rob chil- 
dren of play, nor young people of clean and 
wholesome enjoyment, but to guard them 
against the subtleties of unwholesome words. 
A pleasant word, cheerful conversation, an in- 
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teresting story with a moral tone which pro- 
duces healthful laughter, if told at a proper 
time and place—these are not without the pale 
of clean speech. But light, flippant, meaning- 
less conversation is questionable at all times. 

Pure in companionship. Young people can- 
not be too careful in the matter of companion- 
ship. They are both judged and influenced by 
the company they keep; therefore the admoni- 
tion: “Keep thyself pure” in companionship. 

Investigation proves that the percentage of 
clean young men, in various communities, is 
not large—young men who are clean in rela- 
tion to habit and practice, secret and otherwise. 
Young men and women who desire to keep 
themselves pure cannot afford to mingle in the 
society of young men or women of question- 
able morals. Sometimes a group of young men 
plot to ensnare a young man of clean morals 
into their society, only that he, like them, may 
be corrupted. ) 

It is but natural that young men desire the 
friendship and companionship of young women, 
and vice versa. It is to be regretted that young 
women, as well as young men, are too fre- 
quently of questionable character. The young 
woman who parades the streets, attends the 
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dance or theater, flirts with young men, or 
practices the undress of the day, is either of 
questionable character or bordering dangerous- 
ly upon it. She is not a safe companion for a 
young man who desires to keep himself pure. 
Some unworthy young women, by their coquet- 
tishness and charms (partly natural and partly © 
artificial) succeed in attracting to them young 
men of clean character, only to bring them 
down to their own levels. 

There are pure young women who are to 
be trusted and esteemed; but they are not found 
on street parade, nor making bold with men, 
nor practicing the near undress of the day, 
nor attending the theaters and dances and other 
questionable places. Young men who desire to 
keep themselves pure must choose companion- 
ship from among young women whose charac- 
ters are above reproach, and whose reputations 
are unquestioned, 


Why Keep Pure? 

For your own sake. Every young man and 
woman owes it to himself and herself to keep 
pure. Impurity shortens life. Tens of thou- 
sands of premature graves fill our cemeteries, 
all because of the impure lives of those whose 
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mortal remains they contain. Impurity renders 
people physically disqualified for best service, 
even while they live. Thousands of young men 
are suffering from loathsome disease, of which 
they are ashamed and which will likely result 
in a miserable life and wretched death, all 
because of indulgence in sexual impurities. In 
some cases the indulgence was limited to a few 
times of reckless adventure among the morally 
unclean, but the result is permanent. Even 
the Government is posting warnings to young 
men, attempting to guard them against such 
moral uncleanness, because it brings upon them 
disease, personal suffering and premature 
death. 

For her sake. Every young man owes it 
to his sweetheart and future wife to keep him- 
self pure. It is perfectly legitimate and honor-- 
able for a young man to admire a young wom- 
an. When admiration centers upon one, and 
only one young woman, we call it love. When 
such admiration and love are reciprocated, she 
becomes his sweetheart and ke is her lover. 
This is a perfectly normal experience for young 
men and women. 

Young men should be very careful concern- 
ing the kind of a young woman upon whom he 
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permits his admiration to rest. Clean young 
men will select young women whose purity is 
unquestioned. Some day, young man, you 
will decide concerning a certain young woman, 
that she is the sweetest girl in the whole wide 
world, and the only one for you. You may 
not be able to tell just why you have arrived 
at such a conclusion; whether it is her compan- 
ionable make-up, her amiable disposition, the 
twinkle in her eye, or the sweetness of her 
smile. But one thing is certain, you have confi- 
dence in her womanly purity, and you desire her 
as your very own. Nothing seems worth while 
in life, unless you can share it with her. “Oh, 
the bliss of pure and reciprocated love!” is the 
language your heart begins to speak, when you 
have struggled through the difficulty of pro- 
posing to her the secret desire of your heart, 
and you have received the favorable reply. 
It is then that purity of life has its compensa- 
tion. What a joy to give to the sweetest and 
purest girl in all the world a life that is as 
pure as hers! Impurity at this time will be like 
a skeleton in the closet, which haunts and 
stings, and which may witness against us at 
any moment. Then, to have kept yourself pure 
will be worth, to both her and yourself, more 
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than all the world. Not to have kept yourself 
pure may drag that sweet, unsuspecting, brave 
little girl, who placed her very body and 
soul into your keeping (the most heroic thing 
any mortal ever does), down to your own level 
of physical and spiritual impurity. You may 
not know, as you read these lines, who she is, 
and you may know; but for the sake of that 
sweet, pure girl—your future wife—‘“keep thy- 
self pure!” A young woman should keep her- 
self equally pure, for the sake of her true lover, 
her future husband. 

For posterity’s sake. ‘The natural and ex- 
pected result of marriage is parenthood. No 
one should enter into the relation of marriage 
who is uwilling to assume parental responsi- 
bilities. 

Children have a right to be well born. But 
thousands of them are robbed of this proper 
heritage, before they are born, by the sins of 
parents. They come into the world doomed 
in body and mind. Most of the blindness, epi- 
lepsy and idiocy, to say nothing of the unmen- 
tionable deformities of children, are due to the 
sin of parents, or, in some instances, fore- 
parents. The iniquity of the fathers is, in real- 
ity, visited upon the succeeding generations. 
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Not much is said concerning this subject, 
generally, and most young people know nothing 
about the great danger of robbing their fu- 
ture innocent offspring of body and mind, and 
inflicting upon them indescribable misery, by 
failing to keep themselves pure. But whole 
institutions are devoted to the care of such 
victims of parental impurity. A visit to one 
of these institutions impresses one in a way 
never to be forgotten. Said a nurse, who di- 
rected a visitor through one of these wards, 
after she had shown him one little unfortunate 
here, and another there, until hundreds had 
been witnessed, some of them so deformed in 
body that they scarcely resembled human be- 
ings: “Ninety per cent of the wretchedness of 
these deformed little beings is the result of sin 
on the part of the parents.” Young people, 
for the sake of your children yet unborn, “keep 
thyself pure!” 

For Jesus’ sake. Young people should keep 
themselves pure for Jesus’ sake. If He has 
saved you, and you are His child, of course 
purity of life is your duty and desire. Every 
Christian should reflect the purity of Him who 
saves him. But, even to Christian young peo- 
ple, Satan, in a most subtle fashion, brings 
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temptations to impurity. Like Potiphar’s wife 
who tempted youthful Joseph, there are still 
morally unscrupulous women, some unmarried 
and some married, who, like human vultures, 
love to prey upon the young boys and men of 
pure morals and splendid physique. There are 
also equally degenerated men who take delight 
in corrupting the morals of boys and young 
men, as well as of women. But God is able 
to give every tempted Christian boy and young 
man, and every girl and young woman, the 
moral courage of Joseph, to flee such tempta- 
tions, subtle though they may be. 

Young people who have never been saved 
should keep themselves pure for Jesus’ sake— 
for the sake of Him through whom they have 
been environed and kept from impurity of life, 
though not personally Christians, and through 
whom they may be saved whenever they come 
to Him. For the sake of Him who died on 
Calvary, young man, young woman, “keep thy- 
self pure!” 


A Single Standard 


There is no reason why a young man should 
adopt one standard for his own life, and set 
up another and higher standard for woman. 
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A double standard is the curse of mankind. 
Many men practice things in habit, sometimes 
without shame, which they bitterly condemn 
and would not tolerate in their sweethearts or 
wives. 

Has a sweetheart or wife not just as much 
right to chew tobacco, to smoke cigarettes and 
cigars, to use unclean speech—profanity and 
obscenity—, to practice loose morals, as has 
her professed lover, or husband? Of course 
they have as much right as the men, but neither 
have any right to do these things. Young men, 
a double standard is wrong, and an injury to 
yourselves, as well as to others, and you have 
no right to exact of womankind a standard of 
life other than you are willing to practice your- 
self. 


The Influence of Men 


Mankind exercises over womankind an influ- 
ence which men do not always realize. It is 
woman’s weakness (or strength it may be) to 
desire to please her admirer. Because of this 
she is susceptible of being brought to man’s 
level, whether it be higher or lower. The reason 
she practices the near-undress of the day, and 
partially discloses her personal charms, is be- 
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cause man has impressed her that he desires 
to see her that way. The purpose in painting 
her cheeks and decorating her body with arti- 
ficial ornaments is that she may attract him. 

Now, to you clean young men, let me appeal. 
Womankind is susceptible of being impressed 
by you, if you will only let them know what you 
want. There is a group of young women in al- 
most every community who are seeking to live 
up to the expectations of the best young men 
in their circle of acquaintances. Give them the 
impression that you desire to see them in mod- 
est, becoming dress, and they will respond. Let 
them understand that the painting of the face 
and the hanging on of artificial ornamentations 
cheapen them in your estimation, and results 
will be forthcoming. But as long as young 
men, and even professing Christian young 
men, leave the young women of their acquain- 
tance under the impression that they are pleased 
to see them practice these things, and probably 
do take a delight in them, it is difficult for them 
to give them up, because they so much desire 
to please. Even Christian young girls are se- 
verely tempted by this, and are made to stum- 
ble. Let us set into motion waves of sentiment 
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against these unchristian practices, and help 
our young women to overcome them! 


How Keep Clean? 


The question of how to keep clean is an 
important one. The standard of purity is a 
high standard. Can he who adopts it for him- 
self measure up to it in his own strength, or is 
there a dynamic to enable him to do so? 

Christ in us. While it is possible for some 
young people who are well trained, are of ex- 
traordinary character and favorably environed, 
to maintain a high standard of morals at least 
as far as practice is concerned, though un- 
saved, the secret of keeping pure in every 
sense of the word is to have Christ in us. Not 
only moral character but Christian moral char- 
acter is necessary to maintain the standard of 
purity within and without. 

Paul wrote the words, “Keep thyself 
pure,” to a young man who had been soundly 
converted to Christ. Apart from this relation 
to Christ, which was an environment without 
and a dynamic within, he could not have lived 
up to the standard set. This is not a decrying 
of morals, but a reminder of the fact that 
morality is insufficient to maintain a standard 
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of purity of life without the dynamic of Christ 
within. 

It has been pointed out in a previous chapter, 
that the religion of youth is essentially the 
same as that of adulthood, and that whatever 
crises or experiences are necessary to a proper 
and full reinstatement with God are possible to 
youth. The grace of pardon, the initial Chris- 
tian experience, is as real to the young person 
as to the old. The subsequent experience of 
entire sanctification in the baptism with the 
Holy Spirit, which comes as the result of com- 
plete consecration, is no less real and meaning- 
ful to the young. Growth in grace or progress 
in the life of holiness is likely to be more 
rapid in youth than in older age. Herein lies 
the secret of becoming and keeping pure. It 
is only because of what Christ did for us and 
in us, and His promised future grace, that this 
command is possible. 

The Word. “Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way?” asks the Psalmist 
(119:9). The answer is ready and specific. 
“By taking heed thereto according to thy 
word.” 

God’s Word not only sets the standard of 
purity, and discloses the secret of it, which is 
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Christ, but also gives specific and practical in- 
structions for maintaining the standard. Young 
people, the Bible is full of help and counsel for 
you. If you seek its guidance, you will never 
meet a difficulty nor face a crisis for which 
there will not be ready and up-to-date help. 
Whether the difficulty be financial, social, do- 
mestic, vocational, hygenic or educational, 
God’s Word abounds in splendid counsel. “Thy 
word have I hid in mine heart, that I might 
not sin against thee’ (Psalms 119:11), is the 
Psalmist’s philosophy of a clean life, and is 
just as effective as a prescription against sin 
now as then. Young people, make use of God’s 
Word! 

Education. Ignorance is the cause of much 
impurity. It is little wonder that boys and 
young men wander away into impurity of life 
and habit, when we consider how ignorant they 
are permitted to remain concerning the sacred 
things of human existence, so ignorant con- 
cerning themselves. Because of the inability of 
parents, their false modesty or their own lack 
of purity, many children are permitted to grow 
up ignorant of some things which are vital 
to their well-being. Knowledge, which should 
only be imparted from clean lips and with 
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pure motives, is left to be imparted from un- 
clean lips and from foul motives—such who 
are met on the street, at play or at school. 
Many a young man bears the marks of such 
ignorance. 

But young people may educate themselves 
concerning these things, if they desire. They 
have access to fathers, mothers, laymen and 
pastors, who will willingly help them to en- 
. lightenment. Sets of books have been written 
purposely, by competent men with clean mo- 
tives, to enlighten boys and men of various 
ages. Dr. Stall’s Purity Books are thoroughly 
suited to supply this need. There is a book 
suited to every stage of life, and the investment 
will bring marvelous returns, There is a sim- 
ilar series by two prominent lady physicians 
(Mrs. Mary Wood Allen and Mrs. Emma F. 
Drake), intended to fill the same need in rela- 
tion to young women. Young people, educate 
yourselves concerning social purity! 

Careful Conduct. A part of the answer to 
the question: “Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his way?” was found in part to be: 
“By taking heed thereto.” Careful conduct 
will be found a safeguard against a great 
many threatening dangers. Taking heed con- 
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cerning associates, concerning the kind of 
young people with whom you are found; tak- 
ing heed as to where you go, what you say, 
how you give attention to certain things, will 
be found a great help toward imaintaining 
standards of purity. Christian young people, 
of course, should make all these matters a sub- 
ject of earnest and sincere prayer. God has 
put Himself under obligation to keep those, 
even young people, who trust and obey. We 
are told to watch and pray lest we enter into 
temptation. God is faithful in the keeping, but 
commands us to watch—take heed—as to our 
conduct, lest we thrust ourselves into the way 
of evil. and are overcome. 

Young people, watch your conduct! Take 
heed to it; watch and pray, and God will help 
you to keep yourselves pure! 
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